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POLICE DOGS: A SUMMARY 

5. An attempted burglary, limited in the same way. 

6. Burglary, where the burglar is found in a place other than a business 
house, dwelling house or other habitation. 

These limitations were wisely made to prevent the misuse of the law 
by releasing the defendants who were guilty of greater offenses. The laws 
of Massachusetts and New York, on the other hand, permit probation in any 
case of crime or misdemeanor. Under the Illinois law the defendant may 
be placed on probation only under the probation officer who is appointed in 
accordance with the statute. As expressed by this law, the purpose of the 
legislature was to prevent and save defendants from the disgrace of having 
been in jail, not to place prisoners on probation who are already in jail. This 
opens up the way by which a first offender may be placed under distinct 
educational control by requiring him to make restitution in weekly or monthly 
payments to the person whom he has wronged. The sword of justice is always 
suspended over such a person and he knows that if he fails to live up to the 
conditions of his probation, he will have to suffer the penalty of the law. 

One of the most helpful features of the law is its application to men who 
are guilty of non-support of their families. It is a tremendous injustice to 
the family to send such men to prison, and the law cures this injustice by 
empowering the court to require the defendant to pay so much per week and by 
empowering the probation officer to see that the money is paid and to 
smooth over the family differences for the general good. This system results 
in keeping together many a family that would otherwise be separated and it 
has been accompanied by good results, both in Massachusetts and in New York. 

This is all very good, but after all it is absolutely impossible to realize 
the benefit which such a provision as our probation laws may bring about, 
unless the public will heartily cooperate. Employers of labor must be edu- 
cated out of their prejudices against the man or the woman who has come 
under the hand of the law at least to the extent of showing in a practical 
way their willingness to give the culprit a chance. So far, Mr. Houston says, 
the law is working well. The probation officer has had about 140 probationers 
in two months' active work. While it is early to show results, he says that 
he knows of many cases where he is sure it will be the means of doing great 
and lasting good. R. H. G. 

POLICE 

The Use of Police Dogs: A Summary. — 1. All hunting dogs are 
unreliable for police work. 

2. Police officers using police dogs will have more occasion to deal with 
female criminals in the future than in the past. 

3. The common people will be most affected by the system of detection 
which employs the police dog. Every police officer should therefore exercise 
care to direct his dog in a considerate and tactful manner. 

4. City criminals and professional criminals will give the police dogs most 
difficulty. 

5. The peculiar odor of human beings is caused especially by the sebacic 
acid, which is contained in the perspiration. 

6. The transfer of the redolent sebacic acid of the perspiration on the im- 
pression of the foot or the hand is effected directly when these parts of the 
body are not covered by clothing; when they are covered by clothing such as 
stockings, shoes or gloves, 
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(a) It is effected by the diffusion of the perspiration through the clothing 
to the floor or object touched by it ; or, 

(b) It is effected by the wearing away of a layer of the clothing of the 
hand or foot which has been saturated with perspiration; or, 

(c) It is effected by the leaking of the perspiration, which has been stored 
in the clothing of the hand or foot, into the damp ground or into the damp 
object which has been touched. 

7. Redolent particles are scattered upon the ground in walking by the 
motion of the trousers or skirts. The soles of the shoes also allow redolent 
particles to pass through. 

8. A criminal frequently leaves more redolent clues at the seat of the crime 
than an ordinary man, that is to say, from 

(a) Perspiration caused by working. 

(b) Perspiration caused by fear or rage. 

(c) Perspiration caused by intoxication. 

(d) The contact of his clothing, which has been greatly saturated by his 
personal odors, with objects at the scene of the crime. The scent is especially 
strong in the case of declining individuals. 

(e) Leaving a musty odor which lingers for a long time in retired places ; 
to this odor there is frequently added the odor of alcohol or gin which comes 
from the breath. 

9. On account of physiological reasons the soles of the feet give the most 
redolent particles. 

10. The scent of the whole body may be obtained from the hand. 

11. The redolent particles of the perspiration are, physically, either fluids 
or gases. Redolent clues are quite quickly destroyed by Nature, especially 

(a) By reason of the peculiarly high grade volatility of the redolent sub- 
stances of the perspiration. 

(b) By atmospheric precipitation in the form of rain or snow. 

(c) By great warmth. 

(d) By movements of the air or wind, by means of which the evaporation 
of the redolent substances of the perspiration is hastened. 

(e) By the ammonia and the humus of the ground. 

(f) By being destroyed or hidden by its being stepped upon by other per- 
sons or by cattle. 

12. The dog is less able to work out clues in very warm weather, because 
molecules of the scent quickly spread and are divided so much that it is difficult 
to perceive them when they are diluted to this extent. 

13. The dew of morning and evening enlivens the clues, because slight 
dampness causes the redolent particles, which are locked up in a dried cover- 
ing, to be unbound, to spread and to evaporate more efficaciously. 

14. The redolent particles of the perspiration (sebacic acid) are not changed 
by contact with glass or glazed substances; glass cases are on this account the 
best receptacles for preserving substances belonging to the criminal. 

15. A bitch frequently performs more certain service, because she is less 
likely to permit herself to be diverted by sexual odors than a hound. 

16. It is impossible to render the feet, the hands, and the footsteps free 
of odors. 

17. The dog works out all clues furnished by footsteps, whether they are 
made by bare feet, by feet which have been cleaned, or by feet which are clothed 
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in stockings or shoes, or even if the shoes or the feet have been wrapped up 
in some substance or if the individual walks on stilts. 

18. If the feet are smeared with substances which retard perspiration or 
which destroy the odor of perspiration, or which are odorless, the dog neverthe- 
less tries to follow the clues. 

19. There are no substances which are odorless to the nose of the dog. 

20. A criminal is neither able to hinder the work of the dog, nor to make 
it more difficult by smearing or saturating his shoes with substances which have 
a strong odor which is very distinctly unpleasant to the nose of the dog. The 
dog works out such changed clues with greater avidity and with greater cer- 
tainty than ordinary clues. 

21. When very strong odors are present which are unpleasant to the nose 
of the dog, such as the odors of decomposition, tobacco smoke, or the odors of 
colonial produce, the police dog is not only able to recognize a particular other 
odor which is exceedingly fine but is even able to take it up. 

22. The police dog works even in the presence of odors which irritate the 
mucus membrane of his nose very much. 

23. If the dog is obliged to work in a room which is filled with a strong 
Unpleasant odor, such as the atmosphere of a saloon, a factory or a colonial 
market, the dog quickly becomes accustomed to this and can begin to work 
with success. 

24. The dog also learns to search for and bring forth buried articles in 
badly decomposed places, even though the dog otherwise carefully avoids 
touching with his nose or with his paws any chemical substances which have 
a bad odor. This is useful in cases in which criminals bury articles of value 
and cover the spot with decomposed matter. 

25. The dog possesses the ability to focus his organs of smell quickly and 
effectively upoon strong and very weak odors for the purpose of recognizing 
them. The dog possesses a high ability for accommodation. 

26. The dog is able to follow the odor of a person in the presence of 
strong odors of decomposition, and even under confused and difficult condi- 
tions, or complicated conditions of smell. 

27. The dog follows clues made. by rubber shoes or wooden shoes as well 
as the clues made by ordinary shoes. 

28. The dog finds and follows such clues made by rubber shoes or wooden 
shoes, even if he has received only the odor of the person and not the clue. 

29. The dog follows clues that have been made by new or strange shoes— 

(a) If he gets the scent at these clues. 

(b) Not only when he has received a little suggestion of the shoes 

(c) But also in the absence of such a suggestion, if the dog has recently 
received knowledge of the person's odor. 

30. The longer a person walks in strange or new shoes, the more will that 
person's own odor permeate his shoes. 

31. At the end of such a clue the dog is also able to point out the person 
who used the strange shoes. 

32. The dog works out the clues of wheels, with avidity and certainty 
under the following circumstances : 

(a) If he is placed directly on the given scent. 

(b) If he has been previously given the scent on the rim of the wheel. 
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(c) If he has received only the scent of the person and has no knowledge 
of the wheel, provided that the person has ridden away on his own wheel. 

(d) He is also able to follow these clues with certainty in complicated 
conditions. 

33. If the criminal rides away on a strange wheel and the dog has only 
the scent of the person's own odor, without having received the scent of the 
wheel, the pursuit of the scent may succeed under favorable circumstances, but 
as a rule success is impossible. 

34. The dog also works out the clues of wagons with ease. 

35. Articles may be placed unnoticed in places that are frequented by per- 
sons having criminal objects in mind, with a view to making easier the work 
of the dogs which may later be placed on the scent. 

36. When dogs are kept in rooms which are filled with tobacco smoke it 
has an injurious effect upon their noses. 

37. When the nose of the dog is brought into contact with a strongly 
smelling substance, its keenness is for a time lessened, even though it is not 
entirely crippled. 

38. Traveling by railroad or by carriage, while on a scenting trip, has a 
disadvantageous effect upon the welfare of some dogs, because of the shock, 
which affects the digestive organs so as to cause nausea. The officer who uses 
police dogs must bear in mind such weaknesses of individual dogs. 

39. Dust has a particularly bad effect upon the ability of the dog to follow 
clues. 

40. Feeding the dog before it is put to work on articles having a sharp 
smell and taste, such as cheese, flesh, smoked fish or highly spiced food, lessens 
its ability to follow clues. 

41. If the dog is not given a variety in his diet or if the dog is deprived 
of his usual fare, errors in his tastes will arise, and he will also look for articles 
of food on the street. An extra allowance of the regular fare renders easier 
the training of the dog in abstaining from taking food offered by strangers. 

42. The officer using a police dog must avoid touching the articles left 
at the seat of the crime by the criminal, .and must also prevent the dog from 
touching them when he takes the scent, so that subsequently the scent may be 
given to other dogs on the same objects. 

43. Small objects which have been left by criminals are best preserved in 
wide-necked bottles made of glass and sealed with glass tops ; in case of necessity 
they may be kept in carefully washed preserve jars. 

44. As the human scent is preserved for weeks or mouths in such re- 
ceptacles the dog can discover an accused person from among many others by tak- 
ing the scent from the objects preserved in this way, even after a long lapse of 
time. 

45. To freshen the scent of substances preserved in this way, the glass 
receptacle which contains this substance should be held for a few seconds over 
the kettle of boiling water, and the steam should be permitted to affect it, before 
giving the dog the scent at the opened receptacle. 

46. The mere pointing of the dog to a person is not sufficient to determine 
that he is the criminal. There must be additional evidence. The science of 
the police dogs cannot dispense with the assistance of the other methods of 
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criminology. Therefore, the officer using police dogs must be careful not to 
disturb important positive documents to favor the work of the dog. 

47. Only such men are suited to the duty of working with police dogs as 
possess, in addition to an especially good disposition for the training of dogs, 
good power of observation, sagacity and the power of critical observation. 

48. The police dog should not be employed in trifling cases, but only in im- 
portant cases. 

49. In the future the criminal who has been trapped by a police dog will 
not confess so readily as he has done in the past when the ability of the dog 
astonished him. In course of time the police dog will lose in his ability to make 
an impression. On this account the other methods of criminology must be em- 
ployed with emphasis to discover criminals. 

50. In spite of all efforts on the part of criminals to thwart the police 
dog he will in the future certainly furnish sure and reliable assistance to the 
police authorities. Leonard Felix Fuld, Ph. D.. New York. 

Current Police Topics. — President Sylvester's annual address to the 
American Association of Chiefs of Police (printed in the International Police 
Service Magazine) is a most interesting survey of the police profession to-day. 
The position which the modern police force occupies in urban life, the natural 
but mistaken antipathy which the ordinary person feels toward the guardians 
he has placed over himself, the advantages of co-operation and organization 
which this voluntary body of police heads offers are made very clear. 
In a similar way the development of juvenile courts, houses of detention, and 
better methods of dealing with street traffic and vagrancy are brought out. 
Two most important tendencies fast making their way into all American de- 
partments are the disciplining of officers by punishment duty or the demerit 
system rather than by fines, and by the better instruction of recruits. The 
benefits of organization could be greatly increased if the annual reports of 
all the departments were systematized and some explanatory comment added. 
Commissioner O'Meara of Boston has done this with all his reports since his 
appointment and they are thus made doubly valuable to the professional officer 
and to the student. 

There is perhaps no subject about which the public at large knows less 
and believes more trash than about the "third degree." Another report has 
exonerated policemen from the vague and unfounded charges which were 
investigated upon the demand of some credulous and over-sympathetic people. 
This time the report was made by a United States Senate Committee. No 
well-defined case of "third degree" methods was found in the federal police 
force, although diligent search was made. It seems about time that the public 
should realize that skilful questioning of suspected criminals is not physical 
abuse, but may very well be more distasteful than physical abuse to a real 
criminal who is a bungling liar. 

Closely allied to the legitimate "third degree" are the various methods 
of criminal identification. These depend as much upon the scope of the sys- 
tem as upon the accuracy. American departments are inferior in the former 
respect since only 169 departments have any system at all, and the Central 
Bureau of Identification at Washington is neither as large nor as effective 
as that in London. The finger print system of identification gives all the 
accuracy that could be desired once a criminal has been caught, but it does 
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